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TIME, MEANING AND TRANSCENDENCE 


II. Proressor Dewey’s Tertium Quid 


-'T would appear from their title that the chief purpose of Pro- 

fessor Dewey’s recent articles in this JouRNAL’ is to vindicate 

a third variety of realism which is neither dualistic nor monistic. 

The considerations which seem to him to support this, however, are 
fully broached only in his second article, to which I now turn. 

1. The first question which it would seem pertinent to ask is 
whether such a tertium quid is logically conceivable, 7.e., whether 
the two other species of realism do not exhaust the possibilities of 
the genus. Upon this question Mr. Dewey does not neglect to 
touch. He finds that—in consequence of a general ‘‘addiction to 
uncritical use of the principle of excluded middle’’—I have too 
hastily assumed that ‘‘the disjunction between monistie and dual- 
istic realism is exhaustive. There remains pluralistic realism... . 
The things which are taken as meaning or intending other things 
are infinitely diversified, and so are the things meant. Smoke 
stands for fire, an odor for a rose, different odors for different 
things, .. . and so on ad infimitum.’’? This is much as if one 
should argue that the division of the class of finite whole numbers 
into odd and even is not exhaustive because ‘‘there remain also 
telephone numbers.’’ In other words, Mr. Dewey’s ‘‘pluralistie’’ 
species of realism, as his illustrations show, is distinguished by means 
of a fundamentum divisionis different from that by which dualistic 
and monistic realism are distinguished. By the last-mentioned is 
meant the doctrine that in perception and thought the object known 
is always present immediately, without duplication or ‘‘representa- 
tion,’’ in the cognitive experience ; by dualistie realism is meant the 
doctrine which denies this universal direct presence of the thing 
known in the knowing, and declares that the object of knowledge 

1‘¢Realism without Monism or Dualism,’’ XIX, pp. 309-317; 351-361; 


here cited as R. M. D. 
2R. M. D., p. 356. 
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may be, and in at least some cases can be shown to be, existentially 
other than the content of knowledge. Since the essence of the 
second theory is the negation of the immediacy asserted by the 
first, the dichotomy is complete; * no other realistic view is possible 
with respect to the matter to which the doctrines in question refer, 
namely, the universal identity or possible non-identity of object 
and content. Mr. Dewey’s ‘‘pluralistic’’ class does not lie outside 
this two-fold division ; it might be a sub-species of one of the classes 
mentioned. Certainly there is nothing in epistemological dualism 
which requires anyone to deny that ‘‘different odors stand for dif- 
ferent things,’’ or even that ‘‘the things which mean other things, 
and likewise the things meant, are infinitely diversified.’’ ‘‘Dual- 
istic realism’’ does not, as Mr. Dewey’s antithesis would seem to 
imply, mean the theory that there are only two ‘‘things’’ in the 
universe. 


And, in fact, it turns out that his own view is epistemologically 
dualistic, in one sense of the word ‘‘knowledge,’’ and monistie if 
the word is used in another sense. ‘‘ Wherever inference or reflec- 
tion comes in,’’ we are told—and Mr. Dewey would ‘‘not call any- 
thing knowledge in a logical or intellectual sense unless they do 
come in—there is, clearly, mediation of an object by some other 
entity which points to, signifies, or represents it.’’ Here is an 
obvious dualism. But, he adds, ‘‘knowledge in the complete sense 
of the word’’ requires that ‘‘the object’’ shall be ‘‘ ‘reached’ even- 
tually,’’ that ‘‘the indication or signifying’’ be ‘‘borne out, verified, 
in something immediately present.’’ Until this is accomplished, 
we have (in spite of the definition of a different kind of ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ cited just above) only ‘‘a claim to knowledge,’’ not knowl- 
edge itself. Here, then, since (apparently) the actual object known 
—though it gets its ‘‘cognitive status’’ from ‘‘a prior mediation’’— 
is required to be ‘‘immediately experienced,’’ we have an equally 
obvious epistemological monism. But this employment of the term 
‘‘knowledge’’ in two senses does not show that the disjunction 
which Mr. Dewey challenges is not exhaustive. When he is using 
the term in any one sense, his account of knowledge falls on one 

8 One might, of course, be a dualistic realist with respect to some parts of 
the field of supposed knowledge (e.g., to the objects of thought) and monistic 
with respect to other parts (e.g., the objects of perception). But the distine- 
tion of meaning (not of application) of the two theories remains unchanged— 
as does the irrelevancy of Mr. Dewey’s remark about the ‘‘pluralistic’’ variety. 
In other words, with respect to any given known object, a realist must take 
either the monistic or the dualistic view; and the application of the dualistic 


to any object contradicts the universal proposition which defines the position 
usually understood by the term ‘‘monistic realism.’’ 
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_ side or the other of the antithesis; and even with the aid of both 


senses, it never succeeds in offering us an example of any third way 
of knowing. 


In the main, it is epistemological dualism that prevails in Mr. 
Dewey’s paper. In the ‘‘knowledge’’ which constitutes most of 
our science, things are known—as he not merely concedes but in- 
sists—not by their direct presence at the moment of judgment about 
them, but through ‘‘surrogates.’’ The geologist does not, after all, 
‘*immediately experience’’ extinct animals, even ‘‘eventually.’’? But 
Mr. Dewey’s essential contention is that such epistemological dual- 
ism does not imply a psycho-physical dualism. The ‘‘surrogates,’’ 
he seeks to show, are not psychical entities, such as ‘‘ideas’’ or 
‘‘mental states,’’ but simply other objective ‘‘things.’’ 

2. To understand his reasons for this contention, it is necessary 
to examine his remarks about ‘‘meaning,’’ which seem to me the 
most significant part of the second paper. ‘‘The problem of mean- 
ing,’’ Mr. Strong has recently said, ‘‘is well adapted to take us to 
the roots of things.’’* With this Mr. Dewey would apparently 
agree. ‘‘Meanings,’’ he writes, ‘‘are the characteristic things in in- 
tellectual experience. They are the heart of every logical fune- 
tion.’’ But his treatment of this all-important notion seems to me 
throughout ambiguous, sometimes inconsistent, and in great part 
irrelevant to the issues raised in my paper in Essays in Critical 
Realism, to which he is replying. Three distinct, though not by 
him clearly and steadily distinguished, senses of ‘‘meaning’’ are 
discoverable in his argument. 


(a) In the more frequent and more definite passages on the 
subject, ‘‘meaning”’ signifies the relation or ‘‘function’’ of causal 
or other implication between facts or existents. One thing ‘‘means”’ 
another when its existence, or presence in experience, furnishes the 
ground for a valid inference to the existence or empirical oecur- 
rence of the other. Thus smoke ‘‘means”’ fire, an odor ‘‘means’’ 
a flower still to be smelled, the oscillation of the needle of a seismo- 
graph ‘‘means’’ a distant earthquake. In this sense, Mr. Dewey 
observes, meanings as well as things meant are objective; but they 
(meanings) are not physical, nor are they mental ‘‘in any psychical 
dualistic existential sense.’’> Mr. Dewey is, indeed, willing to 
admit the word ‘‘mental’’ into the vocabulary of philosophy in this 
connection, but only in a new sense, namely, to designate any entity 
(e.g., @ physical one) in so far as it is conceived as ‘‘exercising the 
function of being a surrogate of some absent thing.’’ But this 


4 Mind, January, 1922, p. 71. 
5R. M. D., p. 358. 
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terminological concession does ngt imply that the object possesses 
meaning only by grace of the activity of some mind or knower; for 
we are told that ‘‘the relation, connection or mediation of one thing 
by another is,’’ rather, ‘‘an essential feature of the subject-matter 
of knowledge.’’® Or, as it is written in an earlier paper of Mr. 
Dewey’s, ‘‘meanings are intrinsic; they have no instrumental or 
subservient office because they have no office at all. They are as 
much qualities of the objects in the situation as are red and black, 
hard and soft, square and round.’’” It is, to be sure, difficult to 
see how this is to be reconciled with the repeated remark that it is 
only when physical. things ‘‘become implicated in a reflective in- 
quiry’’—only when we ‘‘ask what they stand for or indicate’’ and 
‘‘when it is asserted that they mean or support a certain conclu- 
sion’’—that they ‘‘acquire a representative capacity which they 
did not inherently possess,’’ or ‘‘exercise a representative function, 
though not in (their) own existence representations.’’® However, 
it is fortunately not essential to my purpose to try to harmonize 
Mr. Dewey’s utterances on this point. 


What seems fairly clear is that, in the first sense of meaning, the 
thing which means and the thing meant are both physical objects; 
that the relation between them is not necessarily one of similarity ; 
and that the ‘‘meaning”’ itself, is neither psychical nor physical, 
but a ‘‘neutral entity’’ or ‘‘essence.’’ ® 


(b) But a footnote gives us a second definition of ‘‘meanings’’: 
‘fof course, upon my theory they are, existentially speaking, the 
operations involved in any situation having a cognitive refer- 
ence.’’'° These ‘‘operations,’’ I take it, are not essences, but defi- 
nite temporal activities performed by cognitive agents or, if the 
expression is preferred, by intelligent animals; and we are else- 
where expressly told that they are physical." No particular use, 
however, seems to be made of this definition in Mr. Dewey’s present 
argument. 


6 R. M. D., p. 354; italics in original. 

1 Essays in Experimental Logic, 1916, p, 17. The ‘‘situation’’ referred to 
is ‘‘the situation which follows upon reflection.’’ If this signifies that, unless 
they had been reflected upon, the objects would not possess ‘‘meaning’’ at all, 
the sentence would suggest rather a subjectivistic conception of meaning. But 
the context of the passage seems to indicate that Mr. Dewey here is writing in 
his realistic rather than his idealistic or ‘‘immediate empiricist’’ vein. 

8B. M. D., p. 382. 

9R. M. D., p. 357. Of this surprising resort of a pragmatist to logical 
realism I shall speak further below. 

10 R. M. D., p. 358, n, 9. 

11K. L., p. 14. 
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Now if these two were the only sorts of ‘‘meaning’’ which Mr. 
Dewey recognized as pertinent to the experience called knowing, it 
is quite true that no argument for the presence of anything ‘‘psy- 
chical or mental as a term in the judging process’’ could be drawn 
from any premise admitted by him. For in the one case, two of 
the factors concerned (the thing which means and the thing meant) 
are described as objective physical things, while the third is ap- 
parently regarded as a real neutral or logical entity; while in the 
other case all three factors are described as physical. There is, 
however, unmistakably distinguishable at certain points in Mr. 
Dewey’s reasoning a third kind of ‘‘meaning’’; and it is this kind 
alone which is relevant to those conclusions of mine which Mr. 
Dewey controverts. 


(c) This third sense appears in those passages in which Mr. 
Dewey recognizes that, whenever thought occurs, something must 
necessarily be ‘‘present-as-absent.’’ This obviously will not fit 
into the first account of meaning. In that account we were told 
that ‘‘there is something indubitably present, say, smoke,’’ and 
that it is this that means or represents the ‘‘something absent, 
say, fire.’ But, clearly, in the case supposed the smoke is not 
present-as-absent; it is just present, an immediate perceptual 
datum. It is rather, as Mr. Dewey himself goes on to note, the fire 
that ‘‘is presented as absent, as intended.’’!* And if the fire is 
‘*presented,’’ or made present, it is the presented fire—not, as in 
the first account, the smoke—that means or represents the absent 
fire. (There is, of course, an absent fire somehow concerned in the 
business, else no inference would be necessary.) And the relation 
between that which means and that which is meant is, in this sort 
of meaning, necessarily one of similarity, at least of pattern or 
relational schema. A fire obviously does not become ‘‘presented,”’ 
or present-as-absent, solely by virtue of the presence in experience 
of something that is not a fire, and is not like a fire, and is in no 
sense absent. It is not smoke-characters but fire-characters that 
must be given, and yet referred to a not-present temporal or spatial 
locus, ‘‘in any situation having a cognitive reference’’ to a fire. 
But this, of course, is simply the ordinary dualistic conception of 
ideas or images which ean ‘‘re-present’’ absent objects because they 
in some degree resemble or reproduce them. To some sort of pre- 
sentative dualism, in short, Mr. Dewey is committed as soon as he 
acknowledges, with respect to the absent fire inferred from pres- 
ent smoke, that ‘‘it is not a case of sheer absence, such as total 


12 R. M. D., p. 354. 
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ignorance would imply.’’** At the moment when he wrote these 
words, Mr. Dewey must have had at least a transitory realization 
of the fact that to constitute a knowledge of an absent fire a pres- 
ent smoke is not enough; that the fire too must in some fashion be 
recognized as a part of the present content of the experience; and 
yet that, since the actual fire is truly absent, it can not, so to say, 
also be present in propria persona, but must be represented by a 
sort of deputy-fire, a true ‘‘surrogate.’’ 

What prevents Mr. Dewey from seeing the dualistic implica- 
tions of this third sort of meaning is apparently a confusion of the 
type pointed out in my previous paper—a tendency to fluctuate be- 
tween two or more senses of an ambiguous term or proposition, and 
to use arguments based upon the one sense to justify the rejection 
of unwelcome conclusions that would follow from the other. In 
the present instance he seems to treat the first and third senses of 
‘‘meaning’’ as interchangeable; and since he is able to show that 
the first, as defined, has no objectionably dualistic consequences, he 
fails to see the consequences of the third. All that he has to 
say about the first is, in fact, irrelevant not merely to the particular 
issue which I had raised, but also to the cognitive experience in 
general. An ‘‘objective’’ or ‘‘intrinsic’’ reference of one physical 
thing to another is not the same as an apprehension of that refer- 
ence. ‘‘A thing, res, actually present, smoke, rock’’ may to the top 
of its bent objectively mean ‘‘something else of the same order of 
existence as itself, a fire, or geologic animal’’; but in doing so it 
presumably does not recreate, bring into temporal coéxistence with 
itself, extinct animals or dead fires. Such a meaning is known, how- 
ever, only when there are simultaneously given in the field of aware- 
ness of a reflective organism both the ‘‘thing actually present,’’ and 
the ‘‘presentation’’ of the something else which is not actually pres- 
ent, and which may at the moment of the experience be physically 
non-existent. A present rock is not, by itself, the thought of a de- 
ceased dinosaur, nor a smoke-cloud here the thought of a spent fire 
beyond the mountains. 

3. Does, then, the epistemological dualism involved in the kind 
of ‘‘meaning’’ which is essential to cognition lead to psycho-physical 
dualism? The reasons which have seemed to me to require (of a 
realist) an affirmative answer to this question Mr. Dewey states 
briefly but not incorrectly: ‘‘Present-as-absent, or the presence of 
the absent, is an impossibility as regards any physical thing. 
Hence there is an admission of a psychical entity.’’ For ‘‘psychi- 
eal’? in my usage means any indubitable content of experience 


13 R, M. D., p. 354. 
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which can not be assigned to the physical world as simultaneously 
constituted. To this argument, however, Mr. Dewey takes excep- 
tion on the ground that it unwarrantably ‘‘assumes an exhaustive 
disjunction between the physical and psychical.’? My unhappy 
addiction to the principle of excluded middle has, it seems, again 
been my undoing; it has caused me to ignore ‘‘the growing num- 
ber of persons who hold that certain entities are neutral to the dis- 
tinction of psychical and physical,’’ and to ‘‘assert by implication 
that all meanings, relations, activity systems, functions, affairs like 
mathematical entities, ete., ... are psychical.’’ Until I have 
‘‘wrestled with the question of essence in its bearing upon the ex- 
haustiveness of the disjunction between the physical and the psy- 
chical, and until many non-pragmatists are disposed of,’’ Mr. Dewey 
feels entitled ‘‘to leave the matter here.’’ 

With respect to the principle of excluded middle I am afraid 
that I am a confirmed habitué; for I still find myself convinced of 
the exhaustiveness of the particular disjunction presupposed by 
the argument in question. Mr. Dewey’s criticism of it is, to be 
plain, beside the mark in three respects: 

(a) The ‘‘question of essences’’ has nothing to do with the uni- 
verse of discourse with which my discussion was, and is, obviously 
concerned, viz., the universe of particular concrete existents in time. 
Within that universe a logically exhaustive disjunction of the physi- 
eal and the psychical can very well be made out—and that wholly 
without prejudice to the doctrine of the ‘‘neutrality’’ of purely 
logical entities. A given bit of empirical content present here and 
now in my consciousness, and possessing the attribute of extension, 
either is or is not assignable to the ‘‘public’’ spatial order of the 
physical sciences and to the system to which the equations of ther- 
modynamics apply. And the sole issue with which my inquiry had 
to do was whether there are any such concrete particulars in experi- 
ence, the characteristics of which forbid their allocation to the 
physical world. If there are such, their non-physical status does 
not prove that they are mere ‘‘essences.’’ The argument, there- 
fore, for their psychical character—in the sense defined—remains 
entirely unaffected by Mr. Dewey’s Macedonian cry to the logical 
realists. 

(b) Moreover, the particular class of things of which the psy- 
chical character was asserted was not, as Mr. Dewey seems to sup- 
pose, the class of ‘‘meanings,’’ in the sense in which he here uses 
the term. So far as the present argument goes, a meaning may be 
as ‘‘neutral’’ as anyone may choose to think it—if it is simply a 
logical relation subsisting between two concrete things. In the 
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dualistic view, the psychical entity involved is primarily the thing 
which means—not the ‘‘meaning’’ nor, necessarily, the thing meant. 
It is, in other words, the idea that stands for an absent real object. 
It is the same entity to which Mr. Dewey ascribes the status of 
present-as-absent ; and this, clearly, is not a mere essence. 

(c) Finally, I should—before reading Mr. Dewey’s last. paper— 
have thought it wholly redundant to discuss logical realism in an 
essay devoted specifically to an examination of the position of the 
pragmatists. For I had supposed that no doctrine could be more 
foreign to their position. Now, I confess, I am uncertain how Mr. 
Dewey really stands on this matter. Much of his language seems 
to suggest a belief in an independently existing realm of logical 
reals. But I take refuge again in an excluded middle! Either Pro- 
fessor Dewey is a logical realist or he is not. If he is, we shall all, 
assuredly, have to revise profoundly our conceptions of the mean- 
ing and doctrinal affinities of pragmatism; yet, as has been shown, 
the status of the particular question here under discussion would 
remain untouched. If he is not an adherent of that view, the in- 
troduction of it into the discussion would seem reminiscent of the 
well-known red herring. For there is not, I believe, any generally 
accepted rule of the etiquette of philosophical debate which re- 
quires that a critic, before examining the opinions which a given 
school of philosophers hold, shall first refute the opinions which 
they do not hold. 

Since, to my great regret, I have not thus far in these papers 
been able to express a very large measure of agreement with Mr. 
Dewey, I shall take as the text for a summing-up a sentence of his 
which seems to me both true and truly ‘‘pragmatic.’’ ‘‘Imagina- 
tive recovery of the bygone,’’ he has written, ‘‘is indispensable to 
successful invasion of the future.’’** That embodies neatly in a 
single phrase four truths about our intertemporal cognition which 
underlie both man’s life of action and his life of feeling. Drawn 
out into full and formal statement, the propositions implicit in this 
pregnant sentence are these: (a) It is things actually ‘‘bygone’’ 
that man requires to know, if his adventure into the future is to be 
guided by intelligence. Hence it is a confounding of fundamental 
categories and a denial of an indispensable postulate of the practi- 
eal intelligence, to speak of the ‘‘object’’ of such knowledge—the 
matters of fact concerning which it informs us—as exclusively 
‘*prospective,’’ or even as present. (b) Yet the bygone must in 
some way be ‘‘recovered,’’ 2.e., brought into the field of present 
thought, if it is to serve as a guide for further inquiry or for future 


14 Creative Intelligence, p. 14; already cited, E. C. R., p. 53. 
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action. Its characters and their relations, or such of them as are 
pertinent to the contemplated ‘‘invasion of the future,’’ must be 
actually before the agent here and now, to be reviewed and ana- 
lyzed. (c) The recovery of these, however, is ‘‘imaginative,’’ not 
literal or physical. As physical existents the bygone things remain 
forever irrecoverable. Memory does not raise the dead nor history 
rebuild Babylon. It is in some realm or order other than that of 
present physical objects that the recovered characters of the by- 
gone have their present being—in the realm, namely, of ‘‘images.”’ 
(d) Since the things which are the objects of our backward-looking 
knowledge are bygone and since some of them, at least, were when 
existent, physical, while the things in which we now believe our- 
selves able to read off their characters and relations are present 
and imaginal, these two classes of things can not be called existen- 
tially one. In any true inventory of the concrete particulars in 
the universe, they would constitute distinct items. 

These four truths of common sense do not, of course, give us 
an exhaustive theory even of intertemporal knowledge. Yet they 
set one upon the way to it, and they embody the primary facts or 
necessary presuppositions to which any such theory, and any ra- 
tional logic of practice, must conform. If, then, Professor Dewey 
will but reflect seriously upon the implications of this true saying 
of his own, he will, I can not but think, find reason for accepting 
all the conclusions which in his recent papers he has the air of de- 
nying: viz., that we make judgments which truly ‘‘mean’’ the past 
and not merely the ‘‘prospective’’; that consequently epistemologi- 
eal dualism—the doctrine that the present content of a cognitive 
experience and the absent object ‘‘meant’’ by that experience are 
two entities, not one—is unescapable; that the present content, if it 
is to function as a practically serviceable means of information 
about absent objects, must in some degree reproduce the characters 
or relation-patterns of those objects; that it is necessary to ‘‘admit 
the psychical or mental as a term in the judging process’’; and 
that, since the present means of learning the characters of the past 
or other absent object is indirect, the general validity of that means 
can not be verified in immediate experience, but can only be postu- 
lated, as a thing necessary to be believed if we are, in the present, 
to employ intelligence for the shaping of the future. 


Artuur O. Lovesoy. 
JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PREDICATE TERM 


T N a former paper? I argued that, since the partial inverse of the 

A proposition is valid, the doctrine of the distribution of the 
predicate breaks down. The partial inverse, Some non-S is not P, 
contains a distributed term, P, which is undistributed in the 
proposition, All S is P, from which the partial inverse is derived. 
According to the advocates of the distribution of the predicate, when 
the O proposition is converted or the conclusion, Some 8 is not P, 
is drawn from the premises, All M is P, Some S is not M, the result 
is invalid; and the reason they assign for the invalidity of the con- 
verse and the conclusion is that the term in the predicate is distrib- 
uted, whereas it is undistributed in the convertend and the major 
premise. My contention, in brief, is this: If that reason invalidates 
the converse or the conclusion, it must also invalidate the partial 
inverse of A; but it is admitted that it does not invalidate the partial 
inverse of A; therefore it does not invalidate the converse or the 
conelusion. 

In an article which was recently published in this JourNAL? Dr. 
Hammond discusses my paper, but he adduces no argument which in 
any way affects the justice of the foregoing contention. He occupies 
himself in showing by a process distinct from the ordinary one that 
the partial inverse of A is valid and that in this partial inverse P 
must be distributed with reference to non-S. Again, he says (p. 128) : 
‘‘The formal violation of the rule as to distribution is apparent in 
one ease only. . . . The partial inverse of A is the only ease in which 
an originally undistributed term reappears distributed.’’ This is 
exactly what I maintained in my paper. I there said: ‘‘The partial 
inverse of the A proposition violates this rule [as to distribution] 
and yet it is valid.’’ But then I continued: ‘‘I infer from this 
that the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate breaks down’”’ 
(p. 322). Dr. Hammond does not himself draw this inference, but 
neither on the other hand does he advance any reason to show that 
it is unwarranted. I do not wish to misinterpret Dr. Hammond. It 
may be that by the word ‘‘apparent’’ in the passage I have quoted 
he means that the formal violation of the rule as to distribution is 
merely apparent and not real. If this is his meaning, he gives no 
proof that it is not real. 

The following quotation contains a summary of his argument: 
‘‘The assumption of the existence of the contradictory of the original 
predicate validates the partial inverse: not that we manufacture any 
premise therefrom, but that, if that contradictory exist, the term by 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XVIII, pp. 320-326. 
2 Vol. XIX, pp. 124-137. 
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its very nature will always be distributed with regard to it; and that 
obviously in the A proposition with which we start, if the contra- 
dictory of the predicate exist, then the subject must have a contra- 
dictory which in some part must coincide with the contradictory of 
the predicate ; and with regard to that part the predicate will always 
be distributed. . . . The case, then, in the matter of the partial in- 
verse is this. The explanation does not lie in any premise, but does 
lie in the assumption of the existence of the contradictory of the 
original predicate. For if that contradictory exist, then the predi- 
cate, being always distributed with regard to it, must also be dis- 
tributed with regard to whatever portion of the contradictory of 
the original subject coincides with it; and somewhere within the 
same universe these two infinites must at least partially coincide. 
We have thus the right to say Some not-S is not P, since P must be 
distributed with regard to some portion of not-S’”’ (p. 127). 

This passage suggests the following remarks: 

First: The utmost that is achieved by Dr. Hammond’s argument 
is that P must be distributed with regard to not-S, and hence that 
we have a right to say Some not-S is not P. It does not touch, even 
remotely, the question whether there is not in the partial inverse a 
formal violation of the rule as to distribution. If Dr. Hammond’s 
argument constitutes a separate proof of the validity of the partial 
inverse it also constitutes a separate proof of the correctness of my 
contention that the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate 
breaks down; for my contention is based upon the fact that the 
partial inverse of A is valid, that P must be distributed with regard 
to non-S. 

Secondly: If in the case of any conerete A proposition inversion 
is impossible, this is never due to the fact that P is distributed in 
the partial inverse. The partial inverse of A is never invalid unless 
the full inverse, Some non-S is non-P, is invalid, and there is no 
distributed P in the full inverse. In fact, in the process of inverting 
A the full inverse is obtained before the partial inverse; and if the 
partial inverse is in any instance invalid, this is because it is validly 
derived from an invalid full inverse. 

Thirdly: The partial inverse of A is much more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than the converse. It is an exceedingly rare occurrence 
to find an A proposition which can not be inverted; but the A 
propositions which can not be converted meet us at every turn. Even 
the example offered by Dr. Keynes as incapable of inversion, namely, 
All human actions are foreseen by the Deity, admits of a true and 
valid partial inverse. The Deity does not foresee Himself. Hence 
we are warranted in inferring Something not a human action is not 
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foreseen by the Deity. The example should have read All human 
actions are known to the Deity. Moreover, it is notorious how com- 
mon are the E propositions which can not be converted or inverted. 
Consequently, any argument directed against the inversion of A on 
the score that some A propositions can not be inverted will tell with 
indefinitely greater force against the conversion of A and E. It 
should be observed in addition that, if a single invalid inverse be 
deemed sufficient to condemn the process of inversion, then conver- 
sion and obversion must also be condemned if in a single instance 
they issue in an invalid proposition. The only A propositions which 
can not be inverted are those in which the predicate is a term which 
extends to everything whatsoever—such as ‘‘entity’’ or one of its 
synonyms. This is the only kind of term that does not imply a con- 
tradictory from which it is distinct. All other terms have it as their 
very function to mark off their object from other objects. 

Fourthly: Dr. Hammond says: ‘‘The assumption of the exist- 
ence of the contradictory of the original predicate validates the 
partial inverse.’’ It is just as true to say: ‘‘The assumption of the 
existence of the original subject validates the converse of A.’’ These 
statements are equivalent to the following: ‘‘All S is P can not be 
inverted unless we assume Some things are non-P, and it ean not be 
converted unless we assume Some things are S.’’ As they stand, both 
statements are open to serious misinterpretation. The accurate 
wording would be: ‘‘All S is P can not be inverted unless (we as- 
sume that) it implies Some things are non-P, and it can not be con- 
verted unless (we assume that) it implies Some things are 8.’’ If 
All S is P does not imply Some things are non-P, the mere assump- 
tion that Some things are non-P will not help us to invert All S is P. 
Thus, the proposition, Every tree is an entity, does not imply Some 
things are nonentities, and therefore it can not be inverted, no matter 
what assumption be made. It should also be remarked that, if A and 
E be interpreted as implying the existence of their subject, the ex- 
ample we have just mentioned can not be contraposited; for ‘‘non- 
entity’’ would be the subject of both the partial and the full contra- 
positive. 

It must be remembered that logic has to start with concrete ex- 
amples. Without an initial knowledge of concrete examples symbols 
are unintelligible. We can only know that Some P is S is the con- 
verse of All S is P because this is true of the concrete examples with 
which we started. We know by experience that many A propositions 
imply the existence of their subject, and therefore they can be con- 
verted. We also know that nearly all A propositions imply the 
existence of the contradictory of their predicate, and therefore they 
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can be inverted. But we let All S is P stand for all universal af- 
firmative propositions whatever, regardless of the question whether 
they can be converted or inverted. This has been the main factor 
in creating the problem of the existential import of propositions. 
Dr. Keynes has truly said: ‘‘Strictly speaking, a symbolic expres- 
sion, such as All S is P, is to be regarded as a propositional form, 
rather than as a proposition per se. For it can not be described as 
in itself either true or false.’’* Accordingly, logicians have been 
led to inquire how eduction and the doctrine of opposition would 
be affected when the terms of the various propositions were inter- 
preted as implying now one thing, now another. But in practically 
every case the result of the discussion is determined by what the 
terms of the proposition are interpreted to imply, not by something 
which is assumed independently of the proposition. The following 
quotation from Dr. Keynes is pertinent to what has just been said. 
On pages 223 and 228 he deals with the propositions under the fol- 
lowing supposition: ‘‘Let every proposition be understood to imply 
the existence of both its subject and its predicate and also of their 
contradictories.’’ And then on page 228 he adds this footnote: ‘‘It 
would be quite a different problem if we were to assume the existence 
of 8 and P independently of the affirmation of the given proposition. 
A failure to distinguish between these problems is probably responsi- 
ble for a good deal of the confusion and misunderstanding that has 
arisen in connection with the present discussion. But it is clearly 
cne thing to say (a) ‘All S is P and S is assumed to exist,’ and 
another thing to say (b) ‘All S is P,’ meaning thereby ‘S exists and 
is always P.’ In ease (a) it is futile to go on to make the supposition 
that S is non-existent; in case (b), on the other hand, there is nothing 
to prevent our making the supposition, and we find that, if it holds 
good, the given proposition is false.’’ 

One further observation suggests itself in connection with the 
partial inverse of A. In my last paper I pointed out that the O 
proposition gives no information whatever, even by implication, about 
its predicate. This has a very vital bearing on the doctrine of the 
distribution of the predicate. The following question demands a 
distinct answer in the affirmative or the negative: Does a distributed 
predicate term give information about more individuals in the ex- 
tension of the term than does an undistributed predicate term? If 
this question is answered in the affirmative, the partial inverse of 
A is invalid, in spite of whatever device we may employ to justify 
it; and if it is invalid, conversion and obversion are illicit processes. 
If the question is answered in the negative, then it is obviously in- 


8 Formal Logic, 4th ed., p. 53. 
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adequate and misleading to pronounce a given conclusion in O invalid 
on the sole ground that its predicate is distributed. Why shouldn’t 
it be distributed, if the mere fact of its being distributed conveys 
no information about it? If the conclusion in O is declared to be in- 
valid on some other ground than the fact that the predicate is distrib- 
uted, that is a different matter altogether. But is it not unusual for 
a work on logic to indicate any other reason when it sets about prov- 
ing the rules of the categorical syllogism and determining the moods 
of the four figures? Consider the following argument: All M is P, 
Some S is not M, therefore Some S is not P. It must be remembered 
that all A propositions, with hardly an exception, imply Some things 
are not P. If this implication validates the partial inverse, Some 
non-S is not P, why does it not validate the conclusion, Some S is not 
P? It is plainly no answer to say that P is distributed in Some S 
is not P. 

Dr. Hammond takes exception to an expression which occurred in 
my argument against the class mode of interpreting the categorical 
proposition. Since he does not expressly dispute the point I was 
there making, there might seem to be little use in discussing his ob- 
jection. But his criticism tends to obscure the issue of my argument 
and therefore calls for a word of comment. His general theory as 
to the distributive and collective use of terms need not engage us 
here. He seems to hold that only collective terms can be used col- 
lectively. He says that in the proposition, Any regiment is made 
up of soldiers, ‘‘regiment’’ is used collectively and is distributed. I 
had thought that a term must be used distributively in order to be 
distributed. Since the predicate ‘‘made up of soldiers’’ is asserted 
of every regiment, that is, of all regiments taken one by one, I should 
think that the subject ‘‘regiment’’ is used distributively. In the 
proposition, The American regiments won the victory, I should say 
that ‘‘the American regiments’’ is used collectively, because the 
predicate ‘‘won the victory’’ is not asserted of the American regi- 
ments taken one by one. Take the propositions, The pupils of the 
class are boys, The pupils of the class weigh three tons. In the first 
proposition I should consider that ‘‘the pupils of the class’’ is used 
distributively and that the subject is distributed; in the second, 
that ‘‘the pupils of the class’’ is used collectively and that the 
subject is a singular term. But, as I said, there is no need to discuss 
Dr. Hammond’s general theory. In my paper I had written: ‘‘In 
the proposition, All the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, no logician would speak of the subject term, ‘angle of a tri- 
angle,’ as either distributed or undistributed.’’ Dr. Hammond says 
that the subject is not ‘‘angle of a triangle,’’ but ‘‘all the angles of 
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a triangle.’’ If the example be taken out of its context, there may 
be something to be said for Dr. Hammond’s view; but considered 
in its context and in relation to the point it was intended to illustrate, 
there was a special appropriateness in speaking of ‘‘angle of a tri- 
angle’’ as the subject. I was arguing against the class mode of 
reading categorical propositions and I used this example to illustrate 
the incorrectness of reading the propositions in that way. On the 
class interpretation of propositions the subject in All men are ani- 
mals stands for a class, that is, for a collection, and this collection is 
affirmed to be included in another collection. In spite of this, the 
subject is said to be ‘‘man,’’ not ‘‘all men.’’ And yet unless ‘‘all 
men’’ be taken together as a collection (7.e., collectively), and not one 
by one (7.¢., distributively), the class mode of reading the proposition 
is not employed at all. The point I was endeavoring to make was 
this, that if the logician interpreted the subject and predicate of 
that proposition as classes, he had no more right to call ‘‘man’’ the 
distributed subject than he had to eall ‘‘angle of a triangle’’ the 
distributed subject of All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. 

The point which has just been discussed suggests another remark. 
When the logician borrows a term from common language because 
its meaning renders it suitable to a given purpose, he should hesitate 
to employ it in such a way that its original meaning is lost. 
Dr. Hammond says: ‘‘If the term be singular, then in any asser- 
tion made of it it will be distributed, even though it have no exten- 
sion in the sense of component species, since the assertion is taken 
as true of the only instance of the term there is’’ (p. 1384). Now, of 
course, no fault can be found with Dr. Hammond personally for 
holding this opinion, since it is shared by others. But it is obvious 
that ‘‘distributed’’ has been emptied of all its original meaning when 
it is applied to a term which refers to a single object. It is as if we 
were to say, ‘‘The mother distributed the apple to her son,’’ and then 
were to defend our use of the word ‘‘distributed’’ by the plea that 
that was the only apple the mother had. It is bad enough to speak 
of a singular proposition as ‘‘universal’’ without calling its subject 
‘‘distributed.’’ Over and above the inappropriateness of calling a 
singular proposition universal, there is this further disadvantage 
connected with it, that a pair of universal opposite propositions (All 
S is P, No S is P) may in a given instance be false together, but 
this is never the case with a pair of singular opposites (This S is P, 
This S is not P). The universal and the singular proposition have 
this in common, that their subject is definite, and thus they serve 
the purpose of securing identity of reference when employed along 
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with another proposition in a syllogism. Identity of reference is 
the main consideration in dealing with the premises of the categori- 
cal syllogism, and if a terminology could be invented which should 
set this forth simply and unambiguously and which should be uni- 
versally applicable, it would be a distinct gain to logic. As it is, 
separate provision has commonly to be made for arguments like 
the following: Most M is P, Most M is S, therefore Some S is P. We 
may, however, construct dicta for the third figure which will cover 
every possible syllogism in that figure; thus: 1. If [every M or] 
some M is both S and P, then some S is P. 2. If [every M or] some 
M is S and not P, then some S is not P. ‘‘Every M”’ is enclosed in 
brackets because the dicta are really complete without it. The first 
dictum provides for the moods Darapti, Disamis, and Datisi; the 
second provides for Felapton, Bocardo, and Ferison; and the two 
together provide for every possible mood in the third figure, whatever 
be the sign of quantity which is employed. Moreover, they give us 
the three rules which are required to justify any combination of prem- 
ises in the third figure, namely: 1. The subjects of the premises 
must overlap. 2. The minor premise must be affirmative. 3. The 
conclusion must be particular. 


In the concluding paragraph of his article Dr. Hammond quotes 
me as follows: ‘‘The use of the doctrine of the distribution of the 
predicate involves a vicious circle. . .. The logician .. . first calls 
upon the student’s knowledge of the implication of propositions to 
prove the doctrine, and then he bids the student call upon his knowl- 
edge of the doctrine in order to find out the implication.’’ Dr. 
Hammond claims that this objection ‘‘involves final questions of the 
nature of logic.’’ I do not understand how the objection can involve 
such questions unless the doctrine of the distribution of the predicate 
is so deeply imbedded in the substance of logical theory that there 
ean not be a science of Logic without it. Surely no one would main- 
tain that this doctrine is absolutely essential to Logic. But perhaps I 
have misunderstood the drift of Dr. Hammond’s remark. The point 
is touched upon very briefly in his article; and it would be unprofit- 
able to continue a discussion which, after all, may be based upon a 
misunderstanding. 


JouN J. TOOHEY. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 
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BEHAVIORISM AND THE PROGRAMME OF PHILOSOPHY 
I 


: ie peculiar value of a behavioristic approach to the problem of 

knowledge is that it renders possible a definitely factual method 
of treatment. Knowledge, of course, consists of propositions or 
judgments. But judgments are not ultimate entities, and unless we 
are able to push back to the conditions under which they arise, our 
theory of knowledge can not be on a secure foundation. Judgments 
are essentially reactions, and they arise only in the context of highly 
developed organic life. Furthermore, the possession of meaning is 
the distinctive mark of judgment. Thus our problem may be formu- 
lated as follows: Under what conditions is it possible to have reac- 
tions which possess meaning? We may think of epistemology as 
dealing with the laws exhibited by such entities. In order to make 
this conception clearer, I shall go on to apply it to three fundamental 
questions, namely, the lower limit of judgment, the functioning of 
the universal in behavior, and the nature of truth. 

First, then, let us consider the lower limit of judgment. Here we 
are face to face with the double requirement that every judgment shall 
be regarded as a reaction and that every judgment shall mean some- 
thing or symbolize something. Now since every response ex hypothesi 
is occasioned by a stimulus it might appear that in a sense every 
response must be regarded as standing for or meaning something 
other than itself, 7.e., its stimulus. This, however, would be a serious 
confusion. If we are asking why such and such a judgment in fact 
comes to be made—that is, if we enquire as to its efficient cause—we 
must always trace it back to some specific, direct nexus of stimulus 
and response. But this causal relation of stimulus and response 
which must be present in the history of all judgments can not be 
treated as equivalent to the relation of the judgment to its denota- 
tion. A judgment may mean something in the future, or something 
non-existent, or it may be a universal or it may be false, and in such 
cases its denotation obviously can not be its cause. 


Nevertheless we must still deal with the relation between judg- 
ment and denotation, between symbol and object, in terms of stim- 
ulus and response. When we say that a judgment stands for an 
object, we can only mean that it is the effective equivalent of that 
object in behavior. If the object itself were present as stimulus it 
would modify behavior in a determinate respect. We may say that 
a judgment symbolizes this object when its presence as stimulus in 
the absence, usually, of the object, modifies behavior in the same 
respect, as would the present object, within certain limits. I say 
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within certain limits because the effect of a symbol is likely to differ 
considerably, though in no merely arbitrary manner, from the effect 
of the object. It is one thing to read a sign to the effect that tres- 
passers will be prosecuted, and a very different matter to be haled 
before the law. 


Here, however, we have obtained a clue to the lower limit of 
judgment. Judgment, or the significant use of symbols, is possible 
only where reactions have become so refined and so highly individ- 
ualized that they maintain an identity and possess an intrinsic inter- 
est which makes them serviceable as stimuli, quite apart from the 
stimuli which occasion them. When a dog digs frantically we must 
not say that he judges that there is a rabbit near by, for his reac- 
tion can not be dissociated from its occasioning cause. It possesses no 
special and separate interest and individuality of its own. But if 
a man says ‘‘There is a rabbit in that hole’’ we have a unique reac- 
tion which ean be sharply and if necesary permanently distin- 
guished from millons of others and so is eminently fitted to serve 
as a symbol or cue to specific action. Judgment, then, depends 
wholly on the capacity to produce reactions which can serve as 
symbols, reactions as distinctive, as varied, and as unmistakable as 
the innumerable physical objects for which they stand. Now this 
capacity presumably depends to some degree, perhaps to a very con- 
siderable degree, upon cerebral development. A dog with a human 
brain might conceivably invent a system of conventional signs, 
though with the canine organs of response these could hardly be very 
adequate. All this, however, is more or less speculative. What is 
quite certain is that the capacity to produce reactions well adapted 
for serving as judgments depends most importantly upon the action 
system. As John B. Watson points out, the vocal mechanism with 
all its exquisite delicacy is a very distinctive organ of human intelli- 
gence and most, if not all thinking can actually be reduced to laryn- 
geal work. The reasonable conclusion seems to be that given the 
world of organic life as we actually know it, only those individuals 
physically equipped for true speech can make judgments or possess 
knowledge in the proper sense of the word. It should be noted that 
this does not rule out gestures, such as pointing in reply to a ques- 
tion, from the eategory of judgments. But I would maintain that 
such bodily movements only acquire the force of conventional symbols, 
that is, judgments in beings already schooled to the use of language 
reactions proper. Language behavior alone seems to possess the 
subtlety and be capable of the uniqueness to be the adequate instru- 
ment of a symbolism. 
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I turn now to the second problem mentioned above, that of the 
functioning of the universal. We have already seen that when a 
symbol occurs as stimulus it may modify behavior less dramatically 
than would the presence of the object for which it stands. Some- 
times, to be sure, this is not the case. If I hear a sudden shout of 
‘‘There’s an automobile behind you!’’ my reaction is likely to be 
just as decisive as if I had seen it. If, however, some one tells me that 
ultimately I shall die I do not immediately take tearful farewells of 
all my friends, deliver myself of deathbed sentiments, and generally 
act as though in articulo mortis. The furthest I am likely to go is 
into a fit of philosophic pessimism and a resolve to make my will. 
Once more, if I am told that the returned soldiers ought to be taken 
care of in the reconstruction, my response is likely to be no more than 
a somewhat vague assent unless it is my misfortune to be a politician 
and liable to be confronted with large bodies of angry veterans at 
short notice. 

Now the essential difference between these three cases is that 
they exhibit progressively increasing generalization. The relation 
of symbol and object in the first instance is simple. The sight 
of the oncoming automobile inspires the saving shout, and it is 
this immediate relationship which makes the shout so very effective 
a symbol for the vehicle. In the other two instances the nexus be- 
tween symbol and object is much more complicated. Here the judg- 
ments are the results of long and highly elaborate social experience, 
that is, many people have been concerned in making them. Thus the 
peculiar value of language reactions is that they enable us to take 
advantage of wide areas of experience, and furthermore to adjust 
ourselves more wisely though less dramatically to a more inclusive 
environment than would otherwise be possible. Events remote in 
time and place play an effective part in life, and we are able to adjust 
ourselves adequately to distant facts and to benefit by abstractions 
and analyses of indefinite complexity. Hence the theory of univer- 
sals as envisaged in behavioristic terms must show first how universal 
assertions actually build up as responses to stimulation, and second 
how they function in connecting present behavior with remote or 
unapproachable facts. 

Elsewhere I have dealt with the truth problem from this point 
of view.1. What we obtain is in effect a correspondence theory of 
truth, but we are able to avoid the central difficulty of the traditional 
correspondence theory since our concept of the behavior mechanism 
provides us with an agency which links up judgments with their 


1‘¢Truth as Correspondence: a Re-definition,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIX, 
No. 7. 
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objects. If we ask why a judgment stands for a certain object, our 
reply will be that somewhere or under some conditions judgment and 
object are related as response and stimulus. If we try to confine 
ourselves to propositions or objectives by themselves, and systemati- 
cally refuse to treat them as elements in actual causal sequences, the 
above question can not be answered, and consequently the whole 
account of truth in terms of correspondence has to be given up. 


II 


Much more briefly I will now try to suggest how a philosophy 
operating with behavioristic concepts can approach the problems 
of conduct. Here we find ourselves committed to what in effect is 
nothing less than an ethic of self-realization. Given a complex and 
subtle behavior mechanism, which is surely an individual in the 
fullest sense of the term, the obviously fundamental problem of life 
is to set up and maintain conditions propitious for its most effective 
working. On the negative side, this means that we must strive to 
build up habit structures in the individual such that functional 
conflicts with their accompanying suppressions and distortions either 
do not occur or are reduced to a minimum. That such suppressions 
and distortions may easily occur and may work infinite harm is 
impressively shown by Freudian psychology and the literature of 
psychoanalysis generally. Since functional conflict most character- 
istically arises between habit structures which are allowed to develop 
in the individual and the conventional demands of society, we may 
look for a theory of harmonious relations between individual and 
society in terms of the general concept of sublimation. An interest- 
ing point here is the status of genius. Creative genius usually 
amounts to a violent but only partially successful effort at complete 
sublimation. For the genius himself, then, his gift, apart from any 
collateral rewards it may bring in the form of reputation or money, 
is more or less a misfortune, as implying a disharmony and so a de- 
parture from the ideal of the good and happy life. For society his 
gift is likely to be of vast value in that it tends to improve the social 
medium and thus make successful adjustments easier for others. 
Then, on the positive side, our world-view demands that we look for 
such a development of the individual as will adjust his desires and 
needs so that all of them can come to maximum satisfaction. To 
sum up the whole matter, we begin with the concept of concrete 
personality, which is precisely what the behavior mechanism amounts 
to, and our theory of life naturally requires the conservation and 


development of personality to the highest possible degree of effective- 
ness. 
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Evidently such a program will result in one thing only, a philos- 
ophy in the legitimate and historical sense of the word. Our method, 
to be sure, will be that of science—that is to say, logical analysis— 
but only because this is the only possible mode of discursive thought. 
And our terms will all be ponderable entities with which science can 
and does deal. But our questions will not be those of any science. 
We ask how knowledge is possible and what are the norms of the good 
life. And our replies will be worked out in terms of actual fact, 
in terms of knowledge as it actually arises and life as it is actually 
lived. 


JAMES L. MURSELL. 
LAKE ERIE COLLEGE. 
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The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. BERNARD 
BosaNquET. Maemillan. 1921. Pp. xxviii 220. 


Dr. Bosanquet’s volume, in spite of its comparative brevity, is 
unusually comprehensive and suggestive; first because his survey 
of the current conflicting types of thought bears the stamp of his 
exceptionally wide knowledge and clear insight, and further on 
account of the highly interesting developments which, in his opinion, 
must mark the future. ‘‘You are no longer taking a single bearing 
with a single compass, but covering a whole region with a systematic 
survey’’ (p. ix). This interest centers—as may be inferred from 
his title—in something approaching paradox. For his analysis of 
the present situation is directed to show that the opposed schools 
whose vigorous polemics animate modern speculation share so much 
in common that they really are—often unconsciously—allies rather 
than antagonists, and the explicit principles which mark their di- 
vergence have implicit consequences which logically lead to a con- 
vergence that is still more fundamental; and thus the perspectives 
of philosophy are completely transformed. This result springs 
mainly from the rapidly changing character of philosophic dis- 
cussion ; it is becoming subtler, more refined, and the old ‘‘bombard- 
ment at long ranges’’ has given place to ‘‘sapping and mining’’ 
(p. vil). Whither this concealed activity leads and where the next 
explosion will occur thus constitute fascinating problems. I ven- 
ture to add that in my opinion Dr. Bosanquet’s own position on 
several fundamental points seems to be more clearly expressed 
than in his earlier volumes—with regard to sense-data, the relation 
between existence and thought, and between philosophy and religion ; 
but this again is merely the more explicit formulation of what has 
always been implicit in the author’s idealism. 
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This ground of agreement, however, is to be found not in mere 
devotion to truth or sincerity of conviction. The trenchancy of 
the ‘‘extremes’’ is well illustrated by the case which first attracted 
the author’s notice—‘‘the startling difference and agreement’’ be- 
tween Italian neo-idealism, and the neo-realism of Professor Drake 
and his collaborators, together with Dr. Alexander (p. viii); be- 
tween the system for which ‘‘reality is thinking,’’ and ‘‘being’’ or 
‘‘mind’”’ are ‘‘mutually contradictory terms,’’ and that which asserts 
the non-mental nature of reality. It would be unfair to summarize 
Dr. Bosanquet’s treatment of the basis wherein he finds the identity 
of these antithetical standpoints; it must suffice to draw attention 
to the degree of their divergence as one indication of the fresh 
interest which his analysis gives to the issues involved; I shall refer 
to an equally striking instance later. 

The readers of this JOURNAL will probably be mainly concerned 
with the attitude taken up by the writer, as representing an old 
and established type of idealism which has in recent decades aroused 
a good deal of vigorous criticism, towards American neo-realism. I 
ventured recently to express the opinion that nothing ‘‘ prevents 
realism from taking its place within a system of absolute ideal- 
ism’’;? and it appears to me that this suggestion finds much to 
support it in Dr. Bosanquet’s volume. He accords the fullest recog- 
nition to the value of the arguments advanced by the realists. 
‘‘Speculative philosophy welcomes the assertion that the world of 
sense-perception has being in its own right. . . . Hegel’s and Green’s 
position is that a chair is a chair right enough. . . . The speculative 
philosopher recognizes as a comrade the neo-realist who demands a 
place for all that sense-perception has to give us’’ (pp. 2, 5, 7).® 
T think all realists will agree that this, in connection with the de- 
tailed discussion of the relation between thought and existence in 
Chap. IV, is sufficiently definite; it detracts, further, very much 
from the weight of the adverse criticism to which I have just alluded, 
which has always seemed to me completely to ignore the true ab- 
solutist standpoint towards these problems. | Dr. Bosanquet, of 
course, proceeds to indicate the difficulties which realism has to 
face; these may be best summed up in his statement that ‘‘sensa 
may exist per se, but we can not get them so’’ (p. 13), and in the 
conclusions which he draws from this; but these will doubtless re- 

1Gentile, Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 56, 19. Drake, Essays in 
Critical Realism, 

2 This JouRNAL, March 16, 1922, p. 157. 

3 Cf. p. 75; ‘‘the neo-realist . . . building the foundations of that specula- 


tive philosophy whose super-structure already exists . . . they enrich and amend 
ed 
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ceive due attention from the writers most directly concerned ; and not 
the least interesting of their comments will surely be their reaction 
to the alliance which Dr. Bosanquet discerns between the critical 
school and Mr. Bradley in ‘‘the parallel movement between absolut- 
ism’’ and critical realism, and the analogy which persists even be- 
yond ‘‘the point at which, prima facie, they sharply diverge’’ (pp. 
127-130). The divergent principles are, naturally, repudiated— 
the critical realist ‘‘analysis is a fundamental error’’ (p. 137) ; and 
I may be permitted to express my pleasure in finding that Dr. Bosan- 
quet regards the complete critical theory as involving a noumenalism 
akin to Kant’s—a position that I have myself attempted to sub- 
stantiate.* Thus the tangle of ‘‘isms’’ presents yet another ‘‘meet- 
ing of extremes’’—in this instance a ‘‘common error, the confusion 
of transcendence of experience and transcendence of immediacy,”’ 
characteristic equally of American critical realism and Italian neo- 
idealism (p. 149). 


Next in degree of interest is the author’s brief discussion of 
the philosophical bearings of the relativity theory; here again I am 
vlad to find that, in his opinion, ‘‘the moral of relativity is not the 
permeation of the universe by mind or minds’’ (p. 16). This con- 
clusion, or one closely analogous to it, has undoubtedly unduly im- 
posed itself upon current philosophic thought, and been adopted 
as a fresh basis, if not indeed the final proof, of various modes of 
subjectivism. Such inferences, in my opinion, are altogether ground- 
less, and Dr. Bosanquet’s analysis of the subject may be recom- 
mended to the many who desire to apprehend the real value of this 
latest Copernican transformation in scientific theories. The phil- 
csophical aspects of the problem center in the nature of space-time. 
Dr. Bosanquet emphasizes the importance of the relation between 
‘four primitive sense of time’’ and ‘‘uniform time,’’ and concludes 
that ‘‘the spatio-temporal universe (has) no single space-time of 
its own’’ (pp. 152-154). Whether this is true or not appears to 
me to depend on the distinction between the scientific concept of 
the (physical) universe, and the absolutist (or idealist) conception 
of the Whole. The first seems to demand a universal, common, basal 
space-time of which the varying ‘‘relativity’’ systems are all sub- 
sidiary aspects depending upon their relevant physical conditions; 
or as Lord Haldane has expressed this, ‘‘change in standpoint gives 

4‘‘Tt is futile to maintain that [the object of thought] is not a Ding-an- 


sich’? (p. 146). Cf. The Monist, July, 1922; ‘‘The Failure of Critical Real- 
ism.’’ 


5 The Reign of Relativity, p. 402. I may refer to a fuller discussion of 
the subject in Mind, Jan., 1922, p. 40. 
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no change in the actual.’’> If, on the other hand, we advance to 
the profounder philosophical distinction ‘‘between time in the Ab- 
solute and the Absolute in time,’’* then it becomes possible to ac- 
cept Dr. Bosanquet’s suggestion of the space-time-lessness of the 
Whole.’ 

The nature of time, further, presents us with what is perhaps 
the most striking of all ‘‘extremes’’—the connection between time 
itself and the widest aspects of ethics and religion. For time is an 
element in all evolution or development; and hence arises ‘‘the ulti- 
mate crux of speculation; the place of time, progress, and change 
in the universe’ (p. 125). In facing these issues, argues Dr. Bo- 
sanquet, modern philosophy stands at a parting of the ways. ‘‘The 
sentiment of religion,’’ to begin with, ‘‘begins in its own right, 
though it has an intimate relation, but one never passing into 
identity, with morality’’; this position provides a common basis for 
** Alexander the realist, James the radical empiricist, and Bradley 
the absolutist’’ (pp. 68, 69). Once more, ‘‘our two extremes, crea- 
tive thought (Gentile) and creative time (Alexander), meet in the 
demand that true being must engage in progress’’ (p. 158). The 
general standpoint of Italian neo-idealism is subjected to a searching 
criticism which goes (in my opinion) to the root of the vital issues 
involved. ‘‘Sociality, religion, metaphysic, are forms for which 
the system can find no place’’ (p. 163) ; but these demand, in their 
own inherent nature without being whittled away or transformed, 
full recognition in any philosophy that merits the name; they call 
therefore for ‘‘an element of stability as well as an element of altera- 
tion.’’ As to where this stability is to be found, the author’s own 
position is perfectly definite, although its difficulty, until it is fully 
developed, gives it a superficial quality of paradox. ‘‘The whole— 
the universe—all that in any sense is—can not change. All that 
is includes all that can be.’’ Thus we have, at first sight, both the 
‘*block universe’ of James,® and the tout est donné of Bergson; 
but for Dr. Bosanquet’s counter-arguments to these all too hasty 
impeachments of absolutism I must refer readers to his own volume, 
restricting myself to their bearing on the crucial dichotomy between 
religion and morality. We must distinguish, to begin with, ‘‘be- 
tween a movement within, and a movement or change of, the all, 
of the ultimate foundation of being as such’’;® and this distinction 

6 Meeting of Extremes, p. 126. 

7 Cf. Green, Proleg. to Ethics, p. 57; ‘‘neither in time nor in space, im- 
material and immovable, eternally one with itself.’’ 

8‘*The radical misapprehension of English idealism which appears to pre- 


vail in recent American writers’’ inherited from Royce and James (p. 198). 
9 Pp. 177, 179, 182. 
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then involves the essential inadequacy of mere moralism, despite the 
high value of its principles and aspirations so far as these carry us. 
‘‘Man’s perfectibility as realized in the unending series of events is an 
obvious contradiction.’’ In fundamental contrast with all types of 
such ethicism Dr. Bosanquet upholds ‘‘a unity in which the finite 
spirit is at peace, and raised above the moralistic contradiction, in 
faith by the religious attitude and in speculation by philosophy”’; 
and the most fitting conclusion to my inadequate attempt to present 
the essence of a rich and profound philosophy is provided by the 
author’s insistence upon ‘‘a total perfection, which to approach and 
apprehend through, the finite and its essential nexus with the in- 
finite is the touchstone for a man, for life, and for philosophy.’’ »° 
It is to be hoped that his book will further the better appreciation 
of an idealism that has too long been misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. 


J. E. TURNER. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Platonism. Paut Eumer More. Princeton University Press. 1917. 
Pp. ix + 307. 

The Religion of Plato. Paut Exmer More. Princeton University 
Press. 1921. Pp. xii + 352. 


These volumes are announced as the first two of a work having 
to do with the beginnings and early environment of Christianity. 
The earlier one is introductory to the other four (three of them 
being not yet prepared), and of the second, the subject is ‘‘the re- 
ligion of Plato as part of the great spiritual adventure of the ancient 
world from the death of Socrates to the council of Chalcedon just 
eight centuries and a half later.’’ These two volumes are not in- 
tended to be works in history, and one infers the whole work when 
completed will not be primarily an historical one. The introductory 
volume is called by its author rather an invitation to philosophy 
and to the kind of philosophy that he takes Platonism to be. 

The two volumes are naturally controlled, to a great extent, by 
the subject matter they approach. The philosophy they invite us to 
practise is austere and elevated, a system of reflections that is evoked 
by what Mr. More ealls dualism and by which he means, I think, any 
two elements or forces that clash, each one seeking to dominate the 
other. The most significant of these, and the one to which Plato 
gave its classical formulation, is the one that includes pleasures as a 
sequence of states and happiness, the fruit of an enduring organism. 
Plato’s discussion of this dualism in the Republic is the heart and 
center of Platonic wisdom. 


10 Pp, 187, 200, 213. 
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A review of these two volumes in any adequate detail would 
-require a considerable essay, in spite of the fact that so much is left 
out that is contained in the dialogues themselves, as Mr. More con- 
fesses with regret. A many-sided thinker like Plato is bound to 
make different impressions on different readers. It seems to the 
present reviewer that Mr. More sees Plato too much with the eyes 
ef a Christian Platonist, but what he sees is very interesting and 
many things are admirably said, for instance this about the ideas: 
‘‘These imaginative projections of the facts of the moral consciousness 
are the true Platonic ideas.’’ 

Mr. More is not a radical or a ‘‘ progressive’’ where essentials are 
concerned, and the great essential is to control the dualism that so 
often disrupts a human character. His conviction is, he says, that 
behind such movements as the English revival of philosophic religion 
in the seventeenth century and the rise of romanticism in the eight- 
eenth, ‘‘the strongest single influence has been the perilous spirit of 
liberation brought into the world by the disciple of Socrates, and 
that our mental and moral atmosphere, so to speak, is still permeated 
with inveterate perversions of Plato’s doctrine.’’ And this: ‘‘Only 
through the centralizing force of religious faith or through its equiva- 
lent in philosophy can the intellectual life regain its meaning and 
authority for earnest men.’’ 

Of the two volumes, the earlier one is, I think, much the more 
interesting. While perhaps nothing. new is said, much is very well 
resaid, and it is what can be said many times and in many ways. Mr. 
More can make his own translations into English whenever he chooses 
to, and he has given his own translations at considerable length, 
particularly in the volume on religion. The volume on Platonism 
contains a study of the Parmenides, which ought to be a help to the 
understanding of that perplexing dialogue. 

Mr. More takes his Plato very literally indeed. What is put into 
the mouth of Socrates must be accepted as Plato’s opinion without 
qualification. Of Plato the artist, the poet, the dramatist, capable 
of humor and irony, there is hardly a suggestion. But then, the 
work thus far is really not so much about Plato as it is about the 
value of Platonism to a shell-shocked world. 


WENDELL T. BusuH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the recent meeting of the British Association at Hull, dele- 
gates from the University of Toronto extended a formal invitation 
to the Association to meet in Canada in 1924. They promised an 
enthusiastic welcome and $50,000 toward defraying the expenses 
of British scientific colleagues. They requested, however, that the 
date of the Toronto meeting should be the second week of Septem- 
ber, that excursions to the Pacific should be arranged beforehand, 
and also that any other meeting that year at home should be subse- 
quent and strictly subsidiary, so that Toronto would have the real 
British Association meeting of 1924. The offer was unanimously 
and gratefully accepted. 
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